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INTRODUCTION 

Scope  and  Pur-pose 

The  report  submitted  herewith  is  a  record  of  five  months'  travel  in  13 
European  countries,  including  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  England,  Prance,  Pin- 
land,  Germany,  Italy,  Norway,  Scotland,  rweden,  Switzerland,  and  Wales.  Ixi  ad- 
dition, contact  and  discussion  of  rural  conditions  and  educational  status  were 
had  with  rural  educators  from  Cz echo- Slovakia,  Hungary,  India,  Luxemburg,  Po- 
land, and  Spain. 

These  observations  are  the  result  of  some  12,000  miles  of  travel  in  Eu- 
rope, approximately  8,000  of  which  was  by  automobile,  1,500  by  inland  sea, 
river  and  canal,  1,200  by  rail,  and  300  by  air. 

The  trip  was  planned  in  connection  with  an  invitation  for  me  to  be  one 
of  seven  American  delegates  to  the  First  International  Country  Life  Conference 
held  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  July  19  to  22,  1926.  Later  I  planned  to  obtain  for 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  information  regarding  rural  home 
conditions,  the  status  of  organizations  of  rural  women,  and  the  educational 
services  available' for  rural  women  in  the  several  countries  visited. 

The  five  months'  period  was  one  of  helpful  experience  for  professional 
purposes  as  well  as  of  great  personal  satisfaction.  Many  fundamentally  help-/ 
ful  suggestions  were  gained,  particularly  as  to  program  development,  adminis- 
tration, and  relationships.  My  observations  are  reported  in  two  units;  one  a 
resume  of  conditions  as  found  generally  throughout  the  countries  visited;  two, 
a  tabulated  statement  regarding  each  nation  visited,  using  the  same  outline  as 
for  the  general  resume. 

Pact or s  Concerned  in  Obtaining  Data 

The  American  visitor  who  desires  to  become  informed  as  to  rural  condi- 
tions in  the  several  countries  of  Europe  is  confronted  by  certain  problems. 
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Language  furnishes  the  foremost  problem.  There  are  many  small  countries 
each  with  its  own  language  and  sometimes  with  several  languages.   Some  of  the 
officials  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  spoke  no  English  or  "but  a  few  words.  Al- 
though the  number  of  Europeans  engaged  in  rural  work  who  speak  and  understand 
English  is  rapidly  increasing,  their  knowledge  of  English  is  mostly  of  a  gener- 
al social  nature,  technical  terms  and  words  used  in  discussing  administrative 
matters  and  organization  being  unfamiliar  to  them.  Among  those  who  do  possess 
a  broader  English  vocabulary  fine  distinctions  as  to  terms  regarding  program, 
relationships,  and  so  forth  are  difficult  to  obtain,  and  repetition  of  question 
must  be  made  to  assure  authentic  data. 

In  Europe  educational  work  for  rural  women  is  far  less  developed  than 
that  of  the  work  for  men,  and  comparatively  little  has  been  published  about 
such  services  by  government.  Private  agencies  prepare  annual  reports  but  most- 
ly of  statistical  nature.  Each  fact  reported  in  the  accompanying  review  was 
recorded  only  after  the  question  concerned  had  been  asked  several  times  using 
different  terminology.  As  far  as  possible  supporting  evidence  from  published 
data  was  obtained.  In  addition,  the  chauffeur  mechanics  engaged  by  us  in  each 
nation  visited  were  of  high  type  and  were  used  as  interpreters  when  our  vocab- 
ularies failed  to  meet  the  needs. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  report  no  effort  has  been  made  to  make 
comparison  of  data  from  European  sources  with  those  of  similar  endeavors  in 
the  United  States.  Many  divergent  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
making  such  comparisons,  and  this  is  not  possible  in  the  necessary  space  limi- 
tations of  such  a  report,  although  some  post-trip  reflections  are  presented. 

Appreciations 

The  attitude  of  all  persons  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  both  in  govern- 
mental and  private  organizations  wo,s  one  of  unbounded  generosity  as  to  time 
taken  in  stating  and  repeating  facts.   In  addition,  every  effort  was  made  to 
make  possible  personal  observation  by  me  of  rural  home  conditions  and  of  the 
organizations  of  rural  women  at  work  in  as  many  phases  of  their  activities  as 
were  permitted  by  the  season  at  which  I  visited  each  country.  Governmental 
staffs  rendered  every  possible  aid  in  helping  me  to  observe  their  activities 
in  behalf  of  rural  women. 

• 

Personal  courtesies  from  individuals  were  innumerable  in  each  country  !| 

visited  and  unusual  opportunities  were  afforded  me  on  every  hando  Such  kind- 
nesses were  received  not  only  from  government  and  organization  officials  but 
also  from  titled  persons  living  in  rural  areas,  and  from  rural  people  in  every 
status  of  economic  well-being. 

The  interest  expressed  not  only  by  the  leaders  but  by  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  rural  women  as  to  the  educational  activities  and  the  organizations  of 
rural  women  in  the  United  States  was  sincere  and  widespread,  and  portends  a 
fine  basis  for  international  understanding  and  cooperation  in  rural  endeavor. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  with  the  limited  funds  at  their 
command  and  with  the  restricted  amount  of  technical  leadership  available, 
those  who  are  guiding  rural  educational  developments  in  Europe  are  rendering 
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a  profoundly  helpful  service  in  enlarging  the  vision,  improving  the  skill,  in- 
creasing the  income,  arousing  the  civic  consciousness  of  rural  women,  and  in 
developing  leadership  qualities  and  self-respect  among  them.  In  addition, they 
are  creating  nation-wide  recognition  of  the  abilities  of  rural  women  and  are 
gaining  widespread  public  approval  and  voluntary  aid  in  furthering  rural  edu- 
cational endeavors. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  OP  RURAL  EUROPE 


Nations  Visited 


Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  England,  Prance,  Pinland,  Germany,  Italy, 
Norway,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Wales*. 

Outstanding  Peatures 

In  reviewing  conditions  in  Europe  certain  facts  significant  of  Europe 
as  a  whole  form  an  essential  background  for  interpretation  of  data  obtained. 
Outstanding  among  these  ares  Limited  land  area  of  each  nation  visited;  den- 
sity of  of  population;  age  of  nations,  institutions,  etc.;  varying  races  and 
languages  within  a  nation;  acepted  social  and  vocational  traditions;  author- 
ized state  religion;  farms  very  small  and  intensively  cultivated;  increasing 
interest  in  and  power  of  agriculture;  organized  political  action  among  farm- 
ers; postwar  economic  pressure;  traditional  psychology  as  to  the  functions 
of  government;  traditions  of  educational  procedure;  and  strong  spirit  of  na- 
tionalism. 

Rural  Conditions 

General 

'Ibrotaghciodb many  European  countries  the  farming  people  live  in  villages, 
the  entire  population  working  upon  near-by  farms,  either  as  renter  operators 
or  as  farm  laborers  upon  one  of  the  several  farms  belonging  to  some  large 
estate.  Denmark,  Norway,  and  in  part  Sweden  are  the  outstanding  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  having  no  rural  village  life.  Some  countries  have  village 
life  in  lowland  areas  and  isolated  farm  life  in  upland  areas. 

In  Europe  social  prestige  goes  with  landowner ship.  It  was  stated  that 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  many  of  the  war-born  millionaires  of  Europe  was  to 
obtain  a  rural  estate.  European  owners  of  large  estates,  particularly  if  the 
estate  is  an  inherited  one,  think  of  themselves  as  residents  of  that  rural 
area,  with  their  town  house  as  but  a  temporary  dwelling,  quite  the  reverse  of 
conditions  in  America. 

Social  class  distinctions  accepted  throughout  the  centuries  continue 
to  exist  in  more  or  less  degree  at  the  present  time.  The  rural  people  in 
many  European  countries,  being  descendants  of  the  serfs,  accept  a  low  stand- 
ard of  living,  though  not  the  legal  status  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  rural  people  of  Scandinavia  mentioned  with  pride  that  their 
ancestors  had  always  been  freeman. 
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The  farming  population  is  taking  an  increasingly  active  part  in  poli- 
tics. Farmers'  parties  are  developing  as  such  in  many  countries ^Jand  repre- 
sentatives of  the  farming  population  are  to  be  found  in  every  national  legis- 
lature on  the  continent.  ■ 

In  every  country  visited  excellent  highways  are  found  as  main  arveries 
of  travel  and  the  system  of  continuous  repair  of  all  roads,  secondary  as  well 
as  primary  ones,  following  each  rain,  made  travel  easy,  and  detours  almost 
unknown.  The  roads  were  wide  and  well  surfaced.   Concrete  highways  are  in- 
creasing in  number.  Even  the  gravel  and  earth  roads  were  in  a  state  of  good 
repair  in  most  areas.  Automobiles  were  used  much  less  than  in  the  Cnited 
States  and  almost  exclusively  in  the  cities  or  by  city  people  in  interurban 
travel.  Generally  speaking,  European  automobiles  are  much  smaller  than  those 
found  in  the  United  States.   In  England  a  number  of  three  wheeled  automobiles 
were  seen  due  to  the  per  wheel  basis  of  taxation. 

Primitive  methods  of  travel  were  in  evidence  in  all  countries.  Push- 
carts, dogcarts,  oxen,  donkeys,  combinations  of  oxen  and  horses,  horses  and 
mules,  and  the  like  were  seen  frequently  and  increasingly  as  one  traveled 
southward.  Carts  and  wagons  of  early  design  and  of  many  years'  service  were 
in  use.  Steam  engines  traveling  from  farm  to  farm  were  to  be  seen,  especial- 
ly in  England.  Tremendous  burdens  were  carried  by  human  beings,  particularly 
barefooted  women  traveling  miles  along  the  highway. 

Communication  means  varied  tremendously.  In  Horway,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden  90  per  cent  of  the  farms  had  telephones,  while  in  most  other  countries 
telephones  were  not  at  all  in  use  by  the  rural  population.   In  some  countries 
visited  the  rural  people  do  not  use  the  newspapers  -  word  of  mouth  or  infre- 
quent mail  service  were  the  avenues  of  intercourse. 

Thrift  was  noticeable  on  every  hand.  Twigs  and  leaves  were  gathered 
for  fuel;  stacks  of  grain  were  thatched  to  be  threshed  later  in  the  year; 
animals  were  put  on  the  roadsides  to  graze  so  as  to  save  the  home  acres; 
breaks  in  fences,  loose  boards  or  stones  in  buildings  were  repaired  at  once. 

The  countryside  everywhere  was  beautiful.  This  was  partly  due  to  the 
season,  partly  to  the  natural  topography,  partly  to  the  thrift  which  made  for 
orderliness,  and  partly  to  a  love  of  beauty  which  made  farm  homes  in  many 
lands  a  bower  of  floral  beauty. 

Farm  Conditions 

Generally  speaking  the  farms  in  the  countries  visited  were  very  small* 
In  many  countries  25  acres  was  considered  a  large  farm,  with  3  to  5  acres 
very  frequent.   Intensive  farming  is  the  result.  Diversified  farming  exists ^ 
in  most  countries.  The  principle  underlying  European  farming  is  to  provide 
for  family  needs,  any  extra  being  sold  at  near-by  markets. 

There  are  a  comparatively  small  number  of  owners  of  farms.  Very  large 
estates  comprising  many  thousands  of  acres  are  in  the  possession  of  the  churcl 
the  royal  family,  and  other  titled  persons. 
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The  large  amount  of  farm  land  owned  "by  these  nonresident  proprietors 
makes  the  standard  of  living  of  the  majority  of  rural  people  very  lo>,  cince 
in  such  cases  the  land  must  support  at  least  two  families,  the  owner  and  the 
laborer,  and  in  many  instances  a  third  family,  that  of  the  estate  manager* 
Since  the  standard  of  living  of  the  proprietor  is  one  of  luxury  and  that  of 
the  manager  comparable  to  that  of  the  middle  class  in  America,  the  income 
left  for  the  actual  operator  of  the  land  is  very  low.  The  problem  involved 
is  a  very  real  one,  for  due  to  the  pressure  of  population  in  many  countries 
of  Europe  75  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  the  farms  are  not  more  than  25  acres 
in  size» 

Perpetual  leases  exist  on  many  farms  but  postwar  legislation  in  many 
countries  has  caused  the  breaking  up  of  large  estates.  In  such  cases  oper- 
ators living  upon  the  farms  at  the  time  disappropriation  acts  became  effec- 
tive were  usually  given  first  right  of  purchase. 

The  economic  pressure  upon  farm  operators  makes  progress  within  a  vo- 
cation difficult  as  training  and  equipment  cost  time  and  money.  In  addition, 
general  acceptance  of  the  traditional  vocation  of  one's  ancestors  makes 
change  of  vocation  to  another  of  higher  social  or  economic  status  unusual. 

In  most  countries  the  farm  population  supplements  its  farm  operations 
by  other  income-producing  activities  such  as  home  arts  and  crafts,  fishing, 
and  lumbering.  Variations  occur  in  this  regard  depending  upon  the  length  of 
the  crop  season,  the  topography  and  climate  of  the  country,  richness  of  the 
soil,  materials  available  for  supplementary  income,  and  other  similar  factors. 

Comparatively  little  farm  machinery  is  used,  but  where  used  it  was 
well  cared  for,  except  in  England  where  machinery  was  to  be  found  uncovered 
in  the  open  fields.  Primitive  methods  of  hand  sowing,  harvesting,  and  thresh- 
ing were  frequently  seen.  Labor  is  unskilled,  whole  families  of  all  ages 
being  the  main  source  of  farm  labor. 

Rural  Home  Conditions 

The  bonds  of  family  affection,  together  with  love  of  home  and  pride  in 
ownership  of  ancestral  lands,  were  evidenced  by  the  rural  people  in  every  na- 
tion visited. 

In  general,  rural  homes  were  of  two  extreme  types.  The  landed  proprie- 
tor's home  was  elaborate  in  design,  equipment,  furnishings,  and  mode  of  life. 
The  farm  laborer's  home  was  exceedingly  primitive.  In  a  few  countries  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  obtained  and  a  middle  class  farm-owner  family  lived  a  life 
similar  to  that  of  successful  farm  families  in  the  United  States.  Denmark, 
Norway,  Stedden,  and  England  were  outstanding  in  this  regard. 

Many  of  the  houses  were  centuries  oldv  Those  in  Western  Europe  were 
constructed  of  stone;  most  of  them  had  roofs  of  thatch  or  tile.  The  houses 
in  Scandinavia  and  Switzerland  were  built  of  logs  with  roofs  of  logs  or  turf. 
A  large  number  of  the  newer  homes  in  Denmark  have  been  constructed  with  tile 
roofs.  Many  houses  in  Germany  and  Austria  were  of  wood.  In  southern  Austria, 
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Switzerland,  and  Italy,  homes  were  of  highly  colored  plaster-covered  field 
stones;  many  were  elaborately  decorated  with  floral  or  other  designs  super- 
imposed upon  the  colored  plaster.  Many  Italian  homes  had  flat  roofs.  Gen- 
erally speaking  the  houses  of  farm  laborers  consisted  of  two  rooms.  Only 
the  basic  needs  in  furniture  were  found.  Many  of  these  primitive  homes, 
however,  contained  handmade  furniture,  laces  and  linens,  and  such  interest- 
ing possessions  as  hand-painted  trunks  and  old  grandfather  clocks,  the  in- 
herited possessions  of  centuries. 

Methods  of  heating  were  primitive,  usually  being  an  open  fireplace  or 
a  small  iron  stove.  All  too  frequently  the  family  and  the  household  pets  in- 
cluding dogs,  chickens,  and  sometimes  even  pigs,  shared  the  two-room  abode. 
Except  in  Scandinavia,  where  electricity  is  in  general  use,  water  is  usually 
brought  by  hand  from  a  spring.  In  southern  Europe  it  is  usually  carried  from 
the  town  well.  Laundering  is  frequently  done  in  running  streams.  Labor-sav- 
ing equipment  is  just  beginning  to  find  its  way  into  European  homes.  Food 
for  the  rural  population  was  exceedingly  simple  and  varied  but  little.  Cheese, 
dark  bread,  soup,  and  wine,  and  in  some  countries  salted  fish,  formed  a  large 
part  of  the  diet.  In  southern  Europe  wide  variety  of  vegetables  is  used.  In 
Great  Britain  potatoes  and  cabbage  are  the  general  vegetable  diet. 

In  Europe,  with  rare  exceptions  all  members  of  the  family  from  the 
tiniest  tots  to  great  grandparents  work,  the  division  of  labor  being  based 
upon  the  physical  strength  of  the  individual  concerned. 

In  all  countries  visited  the  rural  men  in  the  family  enjoy  recreation- 
al facilities  to  a  greater  extent  than  farm  men  in  America,  while  the  women 
of  Europe  have  almost  no  social  satisfactions.  Eor  the  men,  village  life 
makes  possible  social  intercourse  through  the  formation  of  clubs,  such  as  in- 
strumental music,  cricket,  hand  ball,  insurance  and  cooperative  clubs,  and 
other  similar  organizations.  These  made  for  variety  of  social  satisfaction 
for  the  men  members,  although  no  similar  provision  is  made  for  rural  women. 

Religion  plays  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  the  rural  people, 
particularly  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  countries.  On  Sundays  rural 
people  were  to  be  seen  in  Sunday  best,  going  to  the  village  church.   In  some 
countries  for  the  farm  laborers  and  their  families  this  meant  walking  miles 
along  the  highway  in  ill-fitting  shoes  worn  only  for  such  occasions. 

Rural  Women 

The  life  of  the  rural  women  of  Europe  is  one  of  tremendous  extremes: 
(1)  Great  wealth,  luxurious  rural  homes,  culture  which  comes  from  wealth, 
environment  and  inheritance,  as  well  as  travel  and  contact  with  other  cul- 
tured people  is  enjoyed  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  owners  of  estates, 
village  squires,  etc.,  and  (2)  the  other  extreme  of  social  and  economic 
limitation  which  obtains  in  far  greater  numbers  throughout  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  These  other  rural  women,  usually  the  wives  of  farm  laborers,  toil 
incessantly,  They  lost  their  husbands  and  sons  in  the  war,  and  since  the 
war  the  young  people  are  being  drawn  away  to  towns  and  to  foreign  lands.  Thus 
in  addition  to  the  housekeeping  duties  and  their  usual  manual  labor  in  the 
fields  and  barns,  as  was  the  status  in  pre-war  days,  they  are  now  carrying 
the  additional  responsibility  of  planning  for  all  farming  activities  and 
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carrying  additional  field  work, 


With  the  exception  of  England  and  Denmark,  rural  women  in  all  countries 
work  in  the  fields  from  early  spring  until  the  harvest  is  over.  In  addition 
to  field  work,  such  as  harvesting  and  threshing,  together  with  some  plowing, 
and  the  operations  incidental  to  the  regular  feeding,  clothing,  and  care  of 
the  family,  they  do  much  of  the  more  primitive  duties  long  since  given  up  from 
the  American  farm  home,  such  as  the  weaving  of  cloth,  making  of  lace  and  em- 
broidered linens,  braiding  of  straw  for  hats,  baskets  and  other  containers, 
and  making  of  large  amounts  of  cheese  and  wine  which  are  used  daily  in  large 
quantity. 

The  nearest  approach  to  recreational  or  social  satisfaction  of  the 
rural  women  of  Europe  is  the  preparation  of  meals  for  community  gala  days 
such  as  saint's  days  and  national  holidays. 

Organizations  of  rural  women  are  beginning  to  bring  social  and  recre- 
ational satisfaction  and  vocational  pride  into  their  lives  and  a  new  outlook 
is  developing  among  them. 

Factors  Affecting  Educational  Endeavors  in  Europe 

Certain  factors  have  outstanding  influence  on  the  type  of  educational 
activities  available  in  Europe  and  in  the  plan  of  administration  and  govern- 
ment relationships  to  such  services. 

One  outstanding  factor  is  the  tradition  of  private  initiative  in  edu- 
cational affairs.  The  theory  of  European  education  appears  to  be  that  pri- 
vate initiative  and  funds  must  finance  an  undertaking  to  the  point  of  proving 
itsvneed  and  feasibility  of  operation  after  which  government  funds  may  give 
aid'in  maintaining  the  desired  services* 

There  is  also  a  tradition  of  volunteer  service  on  the  part  of  the 
privileged  classes.  This  theory  obtains  to-day  in  large  measure,  and  many 
volunteer  organizations  exist  which  undertake  to  analyze  needs  and  determine 
upon  needed  remedies. 

Another  tradition  is  that  the  government's  part  in  a  cooperative  under- 
taking is  to  determine  whether  the  requested  funds  will  be  effectively  admin- 
istered and  that  satisfactory  quality  of  instruction  is  rendered.  The  govern- 
ment in  no  way  concerns  itself  with  the  type  of  subject  matter  selected  for  a 
given  locality,  that  function  being  left  to  the  local  authorities.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  strong  local  governments  which  have  existed  ever  since 
feudal  days  and  to  the  fact  that  in  most  countries  the  local  government  main- 
tains an  able  nonpartisan  educational  committee  well  equipped  to  analyze  local 
needs  and  to  determine  upon  needed  subject-matter  aid. 

The  right  of  the  individual  seems  to  be  dominant  in  the  minds  of  Euro- 
peans, and  the  local  unit  is  the  source  of  authority  on  all  matters  of  public 
expenditure.  Thus  the  local  units  determine  upon  educational  needs  and  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  for  initiative  in  the  undertaking.  The  government 
aids  in  the  proved  solution  of  a  problem  and  maintains  supervisory  powers  to 
see  that  quality  of  subject-matter  instruction  is  maintained,  but  otherwise 
has  no  part  in  the  Ideal  program. 
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Governmental  Educational  Services  to.  Rural  Women 

In  all  countries  visited  some  service  comparable  with  the^.  colleges 
of  agriculture,  the  extension  service,  and  the  experiment  stations  exists* 
Colleges  of  agriculture  are  under  a  separate  administration  from  that  of 
the  experiment  stations.  The  extension  service  is  under  a  third  adminis- 
trative unit.  Thus  there  is  less  coordination  of  these  services  than  in 
the  United  States, 

Home  economics  has  had  a  small  part  in  the  scheme  of  things  to  date. 
With  the  single  exception  of  England,  home-economics  courses  are  not  ac- 
cepted for  college  credit  in  any  European  institutions,  Finland  is  con- 
sidering placing  home  economics  on  a  university  credit  basis6 

In  all  countries  some  agricultural  courses  are  available  to  women. 
In  some  countries  special  agricultural  colleges  for  women  exist.   In  all 
countries  some  courses  in  agriculture  such  as  dairying,  care  of  sick  ani- 
mals, poultry,  wine  making,  and  gardening  have  been  carried  on  for  women 
under  governmental  auspices  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  postwar  period 
has  increased  such, services  and  has  also  developed  additional  services. 

Extension  education  is  np,t  a  new  thing  in  Europe,  either  for  men 
or  women.  Such  services  are  administered  solely  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  are  under  the  direct  charge  of  a  director  of  agriculture  whose 
duties  are  nonpolitical,  having  to  do  with  educational  service  only.  He  is 
usually  continued  in  office  even  though  the  political  administration  changes 
several  times. 

In  large  measure  the  extension  program  is  concerned  with  agricul- 
tural production,  but  since  European  rural  women  participate  so  actively 
in  field  work,  the  agricultural  instruction  is  helpful  to  them  as  well  as 
to  the  men.  More  and  more,  however,  instruction  in  health  and  handicrafts 
'is  offered  and  the  traveling  schools  of  home  making  include  instruction 
in  dressmaking,  laundering,  cooking,  canning,  and  other  home-making  sub- 
jects. 

Most  of  the  extension  work  is  given  by  itinerant  instructors  known- 
as  consultants,  advisers,  or  some  equivalent  term.  The  men  are  at  least 
as  well  trained  and  as  able  as  those  on  the  extension  staff  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  women  have  less  training  than  our  home  demonstration  staff 
due  to  the  differing  educational  status  of  home  economics.  Members  of  the 
extension  staff  are  usually  specialists  in  a  given  field,  remaining  in  one 
district  only  a  short  time. 

One  outstanding  type  of  educational  service  to  rural  women  and 
girls  in  Europe  is  the  traveling  school  of  home  making.  These  schools, 
which  are  especially  well  organiz-ed  in  Belgium  and  France,  usually  consist 
of  three  vans  which  may  be  transported  from  place  to  place.  On  arrival  at 
a  given  center  they  are  set  up  on  a  hollow  square  plan,  partitions  divide 
the  space  into  rooms  for  instruction  and  for  practical  experience.  Equip- 
ment for  living  quarters  is  provided  for  the  two  teachers  who  accompany 
the  school.  In  addition,  sufficient  equipment  is  carried  to  give  practi- 
cal instruction  to  approximately  50  students  in  canning,  laundering,  sew- 
ing, cooking,  care  of  the  sick,  and  other  subjects.  The  students  attend 
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the  school  by  day  and  return  to  their  near-by  homes  at  night*,  'these  schools 
are  usually  conducted  at  a  given  center  for  approximately  three  months. 

Staff 

Each  nation  maintains  one  or  more  so-called  inspectresses  on  a  full- 
time  basis.  They  are  on  the  staff  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  In  some 
countries  women  specialists  trained  in  dairying  and  horticulture  are  also  em- 
ployed on  the  government  staff.  In  some  nations  in  addition  to  the  above, 
one  or  more  practical  teachers  of  home-making  subjects  are  employed  to  con- 
duct traveling  schools  of  home  making  or  for  short  courses.  These  women  are 
also  on  a  full-time  basis. 

Finances 

In  addition  to  -a  limited  full-time  staff  of  women,  in  most  countries 
public  funds  are  distributed  as  subsidies  to  certain  private  educational  in- 
stitutions for  training  young  women  in  home  economics.  Also  funds  are  al- 
lotted to  some  agency  representing  the  agricultural  people  for  purposes  of 
informal  instruction  of  rural  men  and  women.  Such  agencies  then  distribute 
these  funds  through  the  county  or  provincial  units,  such  as  a  county  council, 
county  agricultural  association,  or  chambers  of  agriculture.  The  funds  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  women  trained  in  specialized  subjects  to  teach 
rural  women.  In  most  countries  this  money  is  given  on  a  basis  of  government 
funds  to  the  amount  of  two- thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  salary  and  expenses 
of  these  technically  trained  women,  the  remaining  one-fourth  or  one-third  of 
the  expense  being  supplied  by  the  institution  concerned  or  from  county  tax 
sources. 

Services  and  Relationships 

The  inspectresses  have  the  responsibility  of  visiting  all  schools  and 
other  agencies  which  are  proposed  for  or  which  are  supported  partly  on  funds 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  They  thus  visit  the  home-making  schools, the 
traveling  schools,  and  the  short-time  institutes.  In  addition,  they  visit 
those  homes  which  in  some  countries  are  used  throughout  the  school  term  for 
practical  experience  for  students  of  home-making. 

This  inspection  work  is  done  approximately  twice  a  year  as  the  sched- 
ule permits,  often  without  advance  notice  to  the  institutions  and  persons 
visited.  In  addition,  the  inspectress  frequently  is  invited  by  the  organi- 
zations served  by  this  educational  staff  to  attend  annual  meetings  and  the 
like.  She  is  sometimes  asked  to  appear  as  a  speaker  at  some  outstanding 
gathering  of  such  organizations.  She  reports  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
as  to  conditions  found.   If  adverse  conditions  are  found  some  official  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  takes  up  the  matter  with  the  head  of  the  school 
concerned  or  with  the  county  council  of  the  county  in  which  unsatisfactory 
conditions  are  found. 

The  responsibility  of  the  home-making  instructors  who  operate  travel- 
ing schools  of  home  making  is  to  give  practical  home-making  instruction  to 
groups  of  rural  women  and  girls.  Such  instructors  report  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  The  traveling  schools  return  to  a  given  area  approximately 
once  in  two  or  three  years.  The  responsibility  of  the  teachers  at  the  short- 
time  institutes  is  similar  to  that  of  those  conducting  traveling  schools. 
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The  inspectress  has  no  responsibilities  for  initiating  suggestions 
as  to  program  or  conduct  of  work,  but  rather  in  the  true  sense  inspects  to 
see  that  the  standards  of  work  are  worthy  of  government  subsidy  and  that 
the  standard  originally  set  up  and  on  the  basis  of  which  such  funds  were 
allotted,  are  continuously  maintained. 

The  services  of  women  who  are  technically  trained  and  who  are  em- 
ployed cooperatively  by  the  county  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  are  re- 
quested of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  by  the  county  administrative  body 
upon  appeal  from  the  rural  women  of  the  county.  This  is  usually  done 
through  the  medium  of  some  rural  organization.  When  the  county  is  assured 
that  adequate  interest  has  been  aroused  and  that  county  offset  funds  are 
available,  a  request  is  made  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture*  If  the  re- 
quest is  granted  the  instructor  is  hired  and  the  county  council  assumes 
full  responsibility  for  the  effective  use  of  her  time,  the  Ministry  making 
only  occasional  inspection  trips  to  assure  quality  of  instruction  given. 
There  is  practically  no  follow-up  plan  to  assure  that  the  instruction  given 
in  such  schools  is  utilized  effectively  in  the  homes  of  the  girls  who  have 
been  taught. 

Educational  Services,  of  Other  Agencies. 

In  discussing  this  topic  it  must  be  recognized  that  in  Europe,  gen- 
erally speaking,  since  rural  women  are  direct  agricultural  producers  as 
well  as  home-makers,  any  agency  concerned  with  agricultural  well-being  aids 
rural  women. 


In  all  countries  of  Europe  organizations  of  farm  people  exist.  They 
fall  mainly  into  four  classes:  (1)  Those  of  a  cooperative  buying  and  sell- 
ing type.  (2)  Cooperative  credit  associations.  (3)  General  agricultural 
well-being,  usually  including  political  well-being,  (k)   Organizations  of 
rural  women  only,  concerned  especially  with  the  social  and  educational 
well-being  of  the  rural  family. 

These  organizations  are  virile  and  actively  functioning  in  many  ave- 
nues. The  first  three  types  are  concerned  chiefly  with  matters  of  an  eco- 
nomic nature.   In  a  few  countries  visited  I  attended  meetings  of  coopera- 
tive societies  and  a  considerable  number  of  women  were  in  each  audience.  In 
several  countries  a  "back  to  the  land  movement"  has  developed  and  private 
organizations  sponsored  by  wealthy  patrons  are  endeavoring  to  keep  the  popu- 
lation on  the  farms,  through  making  life  more  attractive  for  them.  The  sev- 
eral organizations  of  rural  women  will  be  referred  to  in  detail  in  the  fol- 
lowing section  of  this  report. 

A  Ministry  of  Health  has  been  established  in  most  countries,  but  to 
date  its  services  have  been  largely  confined  to  the  urban  population. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  must  also  be  con- 
sidered as  an  educational  agency  aiding  farm  women  for,  in  addition  to  its 
widespread  economic  studies,  it  maintains  a  section  known  as  The  Division 
of  Social  Studies,  which  section  pursues  studies  relative  to  the  human 
factor  and  the  home  in  rural  life.   It  has  issued  several  pamphlets  con- 
cerning such  data  including  a  study  of  the  European  traveling  schools  of 
home  making. 
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The  International  Congress  of  Domestic  Economy  is  a  European  organi- 
zation for  promoting  and  strengthening  home-economics  education.  This  or- 
ganization had  two  pre-war  meetings  and  planned  to  have  its  fourth  meeting 
at  Rome  in  November,  192?»  It  consideres  matters  of  courses  of  study  in 
various  types  of  schools,  rural  and  urban,  terminology  in  home-economics 
education,  the  place  of  home  economics  and  of  women  in  the  general  scheme 
of  economics,  and  home  economics  for  rural  adults. 

In  all  countries  visited  the  Red  Cross  organization  functions.  Al- 
though its  service  is  largely  confined  to  urban  areas,  it  renders  limited 
aid,  usually  actual  service  rather  than  instruction  regarding  health  mat- 
ters. 

In  a  number  of  countries  of  Europe,  institutes  of  adult  education, 
national  in  scope, have  developed.  A  number  of  women  are  taking  active 
part  in  this  movement.  Home-making  schools  not  supported  by  government 
aid  also  exist.  These  are  mostly  of  secondary  school  type.  Rural  indus- 
tries associations  also  exist  and  are  aiding  through  publications  and  in- 
struction. 

Membership  Organizations  in  Which  Rural  Women  Participate 

In  each  country  visited,  with  the  exception  of  Italy,  rural  women 
in  large  numbers  throughout  the  nation  are  actively  participating  in  some 
organization  supported  at  least  in  part  by  membership  fees  and  which  spon- 
sors a  home-making  program.   In  Italy  there  is  but  one  area  where  such  a 
program  is  conducted.  This  is  near  Milan. 

In  all  countries  such  agencies  are  becoming  increasingly  self-sup- 
porting and  self-directing.  Increased  recognition  as  to  their  importance 
is  also  being  given  by  governmental  and  other  agencies  concerned  with  po- 
litical, social,  educational,  and  economic  affairs  of  the  public,  and 
their  advice  is  being  sought  in  considering  public  policies  and  in  deter- 
mining programs  and  procedure  of  other  organizations. 

Types 

In  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Denmark,  the  organization  is  one  of 
rural  and  urban  women  cooperating  on  a  home-making  and  community  program 
of  broad  scope.  It  is  similar  in  character  in  these  countries.  It  is 
known  as  the  Husmodern  Foreningen  (Home-makers1  Association)  and  the  four 
national  organizations  have  formed  an  international  federation  known  as 
the  "Northern  Federation,"  which  meets  biennially. 

In  England  rural  women  have  an  organization  of  their  own  known  as 
the  Women's  Institutes.  Practically  all  work  with  rural  women  is  conduc- 
ted through  this  medium. 

In  France  there  are  two  outstanding  organizations  conducting  edu- 
cational programs  for  rural  women.  One  is  of  Catholic,  the  other  of 
Protestant  origin.  The  same  condition  exists  in  practically  all  other 
nations  of  continental  Europe.   In  most  covmiries  the  organization  through 
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which  the  educational  program  is  conducted  is  one  of  men  and  women  in  which 

the  women  have  separate  meetings  at  infrequent  intervals.  Although  a  few 

of  these  organizations  were  of  pre-war  origin,  in  some  instances  they  were  ~' 

the  result  of  war-born  contacts  which  were  so  much  appreciated  that  the 

women  would  not  allow  them  to  lapse. 

Meetings  are  usually  held  once  a  month  for  a  half-day  period.  A  busi- 
ness meeting  followed  by  a  lecture  or  demonstration  or  some  local  contest  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  Simple  refreshments  are  then  served  and  social  inter- 
course ensues. 

Objectives 

In  those  countries  where  the  women  themselves  have  been  outstandingly 
active,  social  satisfaction,  home-making  efficiency,  income  production,  and 
community  well-being  have  been  coordinate  objectives.  Where  the  leadership 
has  come  from  governmental  initiative  the  main  objective  has  been  economic 
returns  and  keeping  a  producing  population  on  the  land. 

Membership 

The  Women's  Institutes  of  England  and  Wales,  an  organization  of  ru- 
ral women  only,  has  250,000  members.  The  Northern  Federation,  (Norway,  Swe- 
den, Finland,  and  Denmark,)  has  approximately  55»000  members,  some  being  ru- 
ral, some  urban  women.   In  the  other  nations  the  organizations  are  generally 
more  closely  linked  with  that  of  men.   It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in 
all  countries  the  postwar  period  has  developed  increased  membership  and  in- 
terest in  such  organizations,  and  that  most  countries  have  at  least  several 
thousand  women  as  members. 

In  a  number  of  the  countries  visited,  the  organizations  of  rural 
women  were  originally  sponsored  by  the  wives  of  wealthy  landowners  who  fos- 
tered the  organization  until  it  was  successfully  launched.   In  many  local- 
ities these  women  still  are  the  leaders  in  the  movement,  although  in  some 
instances,  particularly  since  the  war,  they  operate  from  behind  the  scenes 
in  an  endeavor  to  develop  the  abilities  of  rural  women. 

In  most  of  the  countries  visited  a  fine  spirit  of  democracy  prevails 
among  these  women  leaders,  many  of  whom  are  titled  women.  Their  willing- 
ness to  give  up  the  position  of  prestige  or  to  step  into  the  lesser  place 
in  order  that  the  village  woman  might  learn  the  duties  of  presiding  chair- 
man or  of  secretary,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  privileged  woman  of 
wealth  at  her  best. 

Fee 

In  practically  all  countries  where  separate  women's  organizations 
exist,  individual  membership  fees  exist,  the  fee  approximating  50  cents 
American  money  per  year,  per  person. 

Publications 

In  each  country  visited  subject-matter  pamphlets  were  of  a  few  pages 
only  and  dealt  with  only  one  phase  of  the  subject.  These  were  sold  for  a 
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few  cents  each.  iKfone  were  available  free  even  from  government  sources. 
'These  are  prepared  by  specialists  in  the  fields  concerned. 

Government  publications  having  to  do  with  the  home  or  human  well- 
being  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  publications  of  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  at  Home  include  some  information  regarding  social 
studies,  rural  home  making  instruction,  and  the  like. 

In  each  nation  of  Europe  having  a  woman's  organization  composed  of 
or  including  rural  women,  a  monthly  periodical  is  published.  These  maga- 
zines are  of  high  quality.  They  contain  data  regarding  the  activities  of 
the  organization  as  a  whole  and  of  the  various  units  of  the  organization. 
They  also  contain  well-illustrated  articles  regarding  brcad-sccpe  interests, 
such  as  methods  of  manufacturing  household  goods;  mo dera, medieval  and  an- 
cient art;  applied  art;  pageantry;  travelogues;  historical  exhibits;  arti- 
cles on  museums;  biographical  sketches  of  prominent  men  and  women;  land- 
scape and  architectural  notes;  and  suggestions  for  recreational  activities. 

Program 

Scope 

Programs  vajry  somewhat  from  nation  to  nation  and  from  organization 
to  organization. 

The  Northern  Federation  has  a  broad  program  including  health,  hand- 
crafts, civics,  recreation,  and  cultural  subjects. 

In  England  the  program  of  all  units  includes  some  cultural  subjects, 
such  as  history,  literature,  music,  and  art.  In  most  units  some  utilitari- 
an subject  is  also  studied  such  as  handicrafts,  dairying,  poultry,  and  gar- 
dening.  Civics  is  sometimes  included  and  community  projects  are  frequent- 
ly undertaken.   In  Prance,  health,  recreation,  and  child  care  are  dominant 
notes.   In  the  other  countries  visited  income-producing  activities,  espe- 
cially instruction  in  the  agricultural  responsibilities  of  women,  are  pre- 
dominant. 

Outstanding  Features 

Outstanding  features  to  date  have  been  handicrafts,  agricultural  pro- 
ductive enterprises,  recreation  and  health.  Pageants,  exhibitions,  and  lo- 
cal competitions  have  been  fostered  and  able  standards  maintained. 

Responsibility  for  Development  of  Program 

Although  the  national  and  county  or  provincial  executive  committees 
in  all  nations  visited  make  recommendations  to  the  local  units,  as  to  de- 
sirable type  of  program  to  be  undertaken,  their  recommendations  are  purely 
of  an  advisory  nature.  Absolute  authority  lies  with  the  local  community 
group  for  decision  as  to  program  content.  The  variety  to  be  noted  in  listed 
programs  indicates  the  above  fact.   In  all  instances,  decision  is  made  by 
the  membership  rather  than  by  any  technically  trained  supervisor  or  inspec- 
tress,  who  does  not  even  make  suggestions  for  it. 
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Qut standing  Results 

The  organization  of  rural  women  for  educational  services  has  done 
much  to  improve  the  technique  of  those  responsibilities  within  and  with- 
out the  home  for  which  women  are  responsible*  Additional  income  has  also 
been  brought  into  the  home,  and  the  women  are  improving  conditions  as  to 
health,  recreation,  and  civic  needs. 

In  many  countries  it  has  been  the  first  means  of  social  satisfac- 
tion that  rural  women  have  experienced.  It  is  slowly  but  surely  develop- 
ing group  and  community  consciousness,  and  in  some  countries  it  has  de- 
veloped to  the  place  where  civic  and  even  national  consciousness  has  been 
strongly  developed.   In  addition,  the  rural  woman  is  learning  respect  for 
rural  life  and  also  increasing  self-respect  born  of  a  realization  of  her 
own  abilities, and  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  national  well-being. 

Sources  of  Instruction 

In  many  counties  or  provinces  of  most  of  the  nations  visited,  in- 
struction is  available  for  at  least  a  limited  period  each  year  from  a 
technically  trained  person  hired  cooperatively  by  the  county  administra- 
tive unit  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  or  by  the  local  organization  of 
women  for  the  benefit  of  the  county  as  a  whole.  This  person  corresponds 
somewhat  to  our  home  demonstration  agent  but  she  is  usually  trained  in  a 
specialized  field  such  as  dairying  or  handicrafts.   Some  of  these  instruc- 
tors have  had  general  home-making  training  which  throughout  Europe  corre- 
sponds generally  with  our  secondary  training  in  home  economics.  The  in- 
structor may  be  hired  for  a  year,  or  for  a  shorter  period  depending  upon 
the  need.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  if  other  subject  matter  needs  seem 
outstanding,  her  services  are  dispensed  with  and  some  one  with  different 
training  engaged,  but  there  is  no  guaranteed  financial  aid  to  assure  con- 
tinued education  under  technical  leadership. 

In  a  number  of  these  countries  when  the  county  administrative  body 
does  not  provide  such  services,  similarly  trained  persons  are  engaged  di- 
rectly by  the  women's  organizations  either  within  the  county  or  at  a  na- 
tional headquarters,  these  persons  being  allocated  to  the  counties  desir- 
ing such  services  upon  payment  of  a  proportionate  sum  for  salary  and  ex- 
penses. 

The  "coopting"  system  generally  practiced  throughout  Europe  makes 
possible  technical  aid  of  a  high  order.  Well-known  specialists  in  vari- 
ous fields  are  requested  to  render  short-time  service  to  a  given  organi- 
zation. Their  services  may  be  donated  by  the  institution  to  which  they 
are  attached,  or  they  may  be  employed  for  the  time  being  on  a  pro  rata 
basis.  These  specialists  serve  by  giving  lectures,  preparing  manuscripts, 
drawings,  and  the  like. 

In  Great  Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  the  national  head- 
quarters office  of  the  organization  concerned  maintains  a  file  containing 
the  names  of  persons  within  tife  nation  who  have  had  outstanding  advantages 
or  specialized  training  and  who  offer  themselves  as  lecturers  indicating 
the  list  of  lectures  which  might  be  given  and  the  charges  to  be  asked.  The 
several  county  executive  committees  of  the  organization  are  then  notified 
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of  the  availability  of  such  persons.   In  some  counties  similar  lists  are 
maintained.  Such  persons  usually  are  asked  to  appear  before  a  credentials 
committee  of  the  county  executive  committee  to  determine  the  ability  of 
the  would-be  lecturer  before  they  are  recommended  to  the  local  units. 

In  some  countries  volunteer  leaders  take  a  course  in  training  from 
a  technically  trained  person  and  then  offer  their  services  at  low  rates 
to  those  living  within  a  comparatively  short  distance.  The  women  trained 
for  such  teaching  pay  a  small  tuition  fee  and  receive  a  certificate  of 
achievement  for  the  organization  sponsoring  the  training  school.  This  is 
usually  an  organization  of  rural  women.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  national  headquarters  in  each  country  visited  urge  that  persons  so 
trailed  ask  a  small  fee  for  their  services  v/hen  training  home  makers.  The 
theory  underlying  this  practice  is  that  this  procedure  makes  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  satisfactory  quality  of  the  instruction  given,  and  yet  main- 
tains the  independent  self-respect  of  those  taught. 

Supervision 

Government 

The  government  department  concerned,  which  is  usually  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  sets  up  standards  for  those  organizations  and  institutions 
desiring  to  receive  Federal  subsidy  for  an  educational  program.  These 
standards  usually  refer  to  quality  of  instruction  to  be  given  and  charac- 
ter of  the  personnel  which  will  administer  the  funds. 

When  application  is  made  to  the  Ministry  for  such  funds  the  Minis- 
try concerned  investigates  the  matter.  If  funds  are  allocated  the  Minis- 
try maintains  follow-up  supervision  to  see  that  standards  are  maintained. 
The  nature  of  subject  matter  selected  is  in  no  way  determined  by  the  gov- 
ernment staff,  this  being  left  entirely  to  the  determination  of  the  local 
authorities. 

National  Federations  of  Women's  Organizations 

In  most  countries  the  staff  of  the  national  body  acts  as  a  clear- 
ing house  of  activities  of  the  county  units;  it  makes  recommendations  as 
to  desirable  types  of  programs  and  publishes  a  pamphlet.  It  has  no  or- 
ganic supervision,  responsibility  or  privilege,  its  functions  being  de- 
termined by  an  executive  committee  usually  elected  by  the  representatives 
of  the  county  units  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  national  federation. 

In  most  countries  where  the  organization  is  of  women  only  the  na- 
tional office  is  maintained  by  a  fee  of  approximately  10  cents  per  member. 
In  the  other  countries  the  women  are  usually  organized  as  an  auxiliary  of 
some  agricultural  organization  and  have  their  own  officers. 
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The  County  Unit 

In  Europe  the  county  or  provincial  unit  is  the  strongest  link  in 
the  educational  program.   It  is  of  two  partss   (1)  The  publicly  elected 
county  or  provincial  committee  or  the  equivalent  in  some  agricultural  or- 
ganization to  which  the  government  department  intrusts  the  administration 
of  its  educational  funds,  and  (2)  the  county  executive  committee  of  the 
organization  concerned.,  Both  groups  are  forward  looking  in  analyzing  lo- 
cal needs  and  desires*  The  county  executive  committee  of  the  women's  or- 
ganization, which  is  a  voluntary  service  group,  exhibits  broad-guage  in- 
terest, and  real  initiative  and  leadership  in  its  activities,  and  it  is  a 
vital  factor  in  guiding  the  local  units  as  to  program,  organization,  and 
procedure.  It  also  makes  suggestions  to  the  national  office  as  to  helpful 
services  which  it  may  render,  analyse*  its  efficiency,  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  registers  its  approval  or  disapproval. 

The  Local  Unit 

The  local  units  are  frequently  a  reflection  of  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  county  executive  committee.   If  the  county  executive  com- 
mittee is  strong  and  active  the  local  units  are  usually  the  same.  The  lo- 
cal chairman  and  secretary,  who  are  unpaid  officers,  usually  accept  con- 
siderable responsibility  for  analyzing  needed  programs  and  procedure  for 
the  members  of  the  local  group  who  generally  accept  their  suggestions. 

The  local  chairman  is  usually  socially  and  educationally  the  supe- 
rior of  the  rest  of  the  group,  often  being  a  woman  of  the  nobility  or  the 
owner  of  a  large  estate.  The  secretary  is  frequently  some  one  slightly 
above  average  type  in  the  community.  Democracy,  however,  is  being  in- 
creasingly put  into  practice,  and  the  local  women  are  assuming  the  respon- 
sibility to  enter  local  competitions,  to  discuss  their  own  special  abili- 
ties, to  assume  responsibility'  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  group,  and 
in  some  measure  to  accept  administrative  responsibilities  such  as  secretary 
of  the  local  unit.  Sometimes  these  women  do  accept  positions  as  chairmen 
of  the  local  unit  and  fulfill  their  duties  efficiently  with  but  little  aid. 
Equality  of  membership  prevails  in  all  countries.   In  England  the  boast  is 
made  that  the  Queen  is  a  member  of  her  local  women's  institute  on  the  same 
basis  as  any  other  member,  including  payment  of  annual  dues. 

Local  Leadership 

Scope 

Since  volunteer  and  unpaid  service  of  the  leaders  is  responsible 
for  organizations  of  women  throughout  all  these  countries  the  administra- 
tive phase  of  local  leadership  exists  in  large  degree  in  all  countries  in 
national,  county,  and  local  units.  Much  of  this  leadership  developed  as 
need  arose. 

Organizations  of  farm  women  have,  however,  had  at  least  the  patron- 
age and  usually  the  active  leadership  services  of  women  of  means  and  broad 
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interests  ably  experienced  in  the  administrative  phases  of  group  organiza- 
tion. Some  training,  however,  in  administrative  matters  is  being  given  to 
less  experienced  women  to  develop  new  leaders  for  the  movement. 

In  a  few  countries,  particularly  in  England,  volunteers  have  "been 
accepted  for  subject-matter  training  much  as  local  leaders  in  this  country 
are  trained  by  the  home  demonstration  staff.  The  main  difference,  however, 
is,  that  these  leaders  on  returning  to  their  several  communities  are  urged 
to  charge  at  least  a  small  fee  for  their  services.  The  training  of  these 
volunteer  leaders  is  usually  done  at  a  two  or  three  weeks  school  held  in  a 
central  place,  the  members  paying  a  small  fee  for  training  and  also  for 
their  lodging  which  is  acquired  at  minimum  rates  by  the  national  office  or 
the  county  office  in  which  the  training  is  given.  Such  leadership  has  de- 
veloped more  largely  in  the  handicrafts  than  in  any  other  field,  although 
to  a  limited  extent  dairying  and  poultry  leaders  have  been  trained  on  the 
same  basis.  The  women  receive  a  certificate  of  endorsement.   If  a  second 
course  of  instruction  is  completed  a  certificate  of  advanced  training  is 
awarded. 

The  fact  that  the  women  in  these  organizations  have  no  technically 
trained  staff  resident  in  the  county  on  whom  to  depend  for  leadership  does 
much  to  develop  their  own  abilities  and  keenness  of  thinking,  although  it 
is  developed  to  a  large  extent  on  a  trial  and  error  basis  which  is  an  ex- 
pensive method  of  learning.   In  addition,  this  lack  of  technical  supervi- 
sion makes  accuracy  of  subject-matter  presentation  by  volunteer  leaders 
less  assured  since  no  technically  trained  person  is  available  for  frequent 
follow-up  observation*   Some  effort  at  checking  the  teaching  ability  of 
these  women  is  made  however,  and  results  are  increasingly  satisfying. 

Type 

The  type  of  women  who  take  volunteer  training  compares  very  favor- 
ably with  the  local  leaders  trained  in  home  demonstration  work  in  the  United 
States.  The  women  appear  ;to  be  above  the  average  and  have  initiative,  and 
some  administrative  ability. 

In  Europe  most  of  these  women  take  this  training  for  income-producing 
purposes  rather  than  for  altruistic  training  of  others.  Many,  however,  af- 
ter starting  to  earn  an  income  by  such  means,  have  become  altruistically  in- 
clined and  reduced  the  fee  to  a  minimum  in  cases  where  a  local  unit  needed 
help  but  where  funds  were  limited. 

Progress 

With  the  increased  growth  of  the  several  organizations  and  the  experi- 
ence of  these  years  in  Administrative  duties,  the  volunteer  leaders  have  de- 
veloped greatly  in  viewpoint  and  in  administrative  ability. 

Initiative,  self-respect,  self-confidence,  and  a  broadening  horizon 
are  slowly  but  surely  developing  among  the  less  experienced  rural  women  mem- 
bers of  these  organizations.  Those  of  the  county  or  provincial  executive 
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committees  and  chairmen  of  the  local  units  who  are  directly  responsible  for 
the  success  of  the  local  units  of  the  organization  are  ably  performing  their 
duties.  Through  analysis  of  local  needs  and  abilities  and  the  part  which 
women  should  take  in  civic  affairs,  interest  in  broad-guaged  affairs,  both 
local  and  national,  is  increasing  .noticeably. 

In  many  countries  the  women  of  each  local  unit  are  urged  to  study 
some  matter  of  national  concern  as  a  part  of  the  year's  work.  They  are  do- 
ing so  to  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  the  communities  in  which  they  live, 
and  a  sound  foundation  for  citizenship  is  being  laid. 

Local  leadership  in  subject-matter  instruction  has  begun  in  the  field 
of  handicrafts  and  agriculture,  and  it  is  probable  that  early  developments 
in  the  field  of  health  and  nutrition  will  soon  be  formed  on  the  same  basis 
in  a  number  of  countries. 

Status  of  Home  Economics 

With  the  exception  of  two  institutions,  Kings  College  for  Women  (one 
of  the  colleges  of  the  University  of  London  located  at  Hampden  Hill),  and 
Bristol  University,  Bristol,  England,  home  economics  is  without  collegiate 
standing  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  Kings  College  has  offered  its  three-year 
Bachelor  of  Science  course  in  home  economics  since  I92O.  Bristol  University 
offered  its  four-year  degree  course  in  home  economics  for  the  first  time  in 
1926. 

The  work  in  these  two  institutions  is  of  a  high  order,  scientific  in 
nature,  and  comprehensive  in  scope.  Kings  College  for  Women  is  the  only 
home-economics  training  institution  in  Europe  in  which  home-economics  re- 
search is  conducted.  The  University  of  Helsingfors  in  Finland  is  contem- 
plating putting  home  economics  on  a  collegiate  basis.  Most  of  the  other 
home- economics  training  courses  for  teachers  in  Europe  are  from  three  months 
to  two  years.  The  courses  offered  are  usually  the  same  as  those  given  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States.  To  a  large  extent  they  are  of 
a  practical  nature  and  have  to  do  with  daily  housekeeping  activities.  A 
minimum  of  theory  is  given  and  but  little  scientific  background.  Labora- 
tories are  usually  poorly  equipped  and  laboratory  work  is  limited.  The  larg- 
er phases  of  nutrition,  health,  use  of  income,  home  management,  child  train- 
ing, civics,  and  the  like  are  seldom  included  in  courses  of  study  and  only 
barely  touched  upon  when  included.   In  some  countries  school  gardens  have 
been  developed  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  women  engaged  in  home-economics  extension  work  have  equal  train- 
ing with  those  who  t*ach  in  resident  teaching  and,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
United  States,  they  must  and  do  exhibit  considerable  initiative  in  meeting 
the  many  varied  Conditions  confronting  them  in  planning  instruction  to  be 
given  to  the  actual  home  maker. 

In  a  few  coiuitries  specialized  resident  schools  of  horticulture  and 
dairying  exist  for  women.  These  are  usually  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  have  the  aid  of  government  inspectresses  as  to 
courses  of  study  and  policies.  Short  courses  in  apiculture  and  grape  cul- 
ture are  given  in  some  countries. 
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International  meetings  for  the  promotion  of  home  economics  in  Europe 
have  been  held  at  irregular  intervals  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Interna- 
tional ICongress  of  Domestic  Economy  is  the  most  widespread  organization  of 
this  type.  Frieburg,  Switzerland,  is  the  headquarters  of  this  organization. 
At  its  meetings  are  considered  matters  of  subject  matter,  policies,  relation- 
ships, and  legislation  as  they  pertain  to  furthering  home-economics  education 
in  the  several  countries.  This  organization  has  had  three  meetings  prior  to 
1927. 

In  the  development  of  recognition  of  rural  home  economics  and  of  edu- 
cational services  to  the  rural  home  by  governmental  and  other  agencies  in  Eu- 
rope, both  public  and  private,  one  person  who  deserves  especial  mention  is 
Dr.  Paul  DeVuyst  of  Belgium.  Doctor  DeVuyst  is  Director  of  Agriculture  in 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  Belgium  and  is  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  School  of  Rural  Domestic  Economy  at  Laeken,  which  is  a  pioneer  insti- 
tution and  is  rendering  a  real  service  in  the  training  of  girls  in  practical 
rural  home  making. 

He  is  also  responsible  for  the  development  of  a  Belgian  organization, 
known  as  the  Family  Educational  Organization,  which  is  concerned  with  charac- 
ter development  of  children  in  the  home.   In  addition,  at  each  session  of  the 
International  Institution  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  he  has  pleaded  for  the  con- 
sideration by  the  institute  of  matters  relating  to  the  rural  family  and  so- 
cial well-being  in  the  rural  home  and  he  is  largely  responsible  for  the  be- 
ginning which  has  been  made  by  the  institute  in  the  field  of  social  studies 
and  of  studies  of  household  management  in  European  countries. 

Summary 

In  Europe  rural  women  and  the  rural  home  are  beginning  to  emerge  from 
age-old  accepted  standards  of  inherited  traditions  and  conditions  to  seek  the 
services  of  modern  physical  and  social  science  in  their  behalf.  As  a  result 
rural  women  are  meeting  in  groups  to  obtain  social  satisfaction  and  for  in- 
struction regarding  the  social,  physical,  and  economic  well-being  of  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  Able  leader- 
ship is  developing  generally  among  them  which  is  increasingly  bringing  about 
desired  conditions  and  is  making  for  broad-minded  viewpoint  and  coordinated 
effort  of  rural  women  in  matters  of  personal  and  public  well-being. 

These  organizations  of  rural  women  representing  every  stage  of  social 
and  economic  well-being  are  more  and  more  serving  the  rural  communities  and 
are  bringing  about  a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  cooperation  among  rural 
women  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  issues  of  life.  Governments  and  other 
agencies  are  recognizing  their  work  and  are  increasingly  seeking  their  aid 
to  consider  matters  of  public  concern. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  international  relationships  among  rural 
women,  and  it  would  seem  to  date  that  each  year  and  each  new  venture  of  these 
rural  women  of  Europe  adds  new  chapters  to  the  already  able  records  of  achieve- 
ment in  promoting  individual,  community,  national,  and  international  well-being, 
cooperation,  and  friendliness. 

With  the  achievements  already  recorded  and  with  such  worthy  objectives 
before  them,  the  rural  women  of  Europe  bid  fair  to  utilize  the  opportunity  of 
modern  womankind  to  serve  more  broadly  the  individual,  the  community  and  the 
nation. 
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POST-TRIP  REFACTIONS 

Any  trip  concerned  with  special  observations  is  logically  followed 
by  reflection  as  to  observations  made  in  terms  of  possible  contribution  to 
one's  own  profession.  The  previous  part  of  this  report  deals  with  facts 
only.  The  following  data  are  concerned  with  my  outstanding  personal  opin- 
ions as  to  programs,  administrative  plans  and  relationships,  as  they  obtain 
in  Europe,  which  I  believe  might  advantageously  be  utilized  with  adaptation 
I        in  the  conduct  of  extension  v/ork  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  the 
United  States© 

Government  Activities  and  Relationships 

As  before  noted  the  general  policy  throughout  Europe  is  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  grant  subsidies  to  county  or  provincial  administrative  bodies, 
to  agricultural  societies,  organizations  of  rural  people,  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  other  such  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  educational  services 
which  correspond  to  our  extension  service*  The  government  leaves  the  respon- 
sibility for  program  selection  to  the  nontechnical  people  resident  in  the 
areas  concerned.  This  position  of  the  government  certainly  has  many  advan- 
tages.  It  makes  it  possible  for  the  resident  government  staff  and  the  itin- 
erant staff  to  concern  themselves  only  with  subject-matter  instruction  and 
to  see  to  it  that  there  is  nonpartisan  administration  of  funds  allotted  by 
the  government. 

The  fact  that  the  government  allots  this  money  to  a  local  nonpartisan 
group  for  administration,  relieves  the  government  staff  of  all  political  en- 
tanglements. They  do  not  become  involved  in  local  or  provincial  affairs. 
They  are  not  concerned  with  getting  funds,  quantity  of  membership,  or  other 
such  matters. 

This  puts  the  staff  in  a  position  wholly  respected  by  each  group  with- 
in the  commune  or  county  served.   In  addition,  the  responsibility  placed  upon 
local  people  develops  their  latent  abilities  and  results  in  broad-guage  in- 
terest of  a  high  order.   In  my  opinion  it  would  be  advisable  for  our  exten- 
sion service  to  gradually  adopt  somewhat  similar  relationships. 

Nation-wide  Rural  Organizations 

These  organizations  in  Europe  are  usually  of  a  very  high  order.  Their 
leaders  are  experienced,  educated,  cultured  men  and  women  of  wide  viewpoint. 
They  are  conservative  in  procedure  and  consider  the  social  as  well  as  the 
economic  welfare  of  rural  people  in  their  plans  for  constructive  legislation, 
programs,  request  for  government  aid,  and  the  like.   In  joint  organizations 
of  men  and  women  the  women  have  an  active  and  important  part,  and  government 
and  other  organized  groups  of  people  alike  respect  such  organizations  and 
recognize  their  importance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  increasing  number  of 
men  and  women  of  broad  experience  and  education  may  concern  themselves  with 
rural  well-being  in  the  United  States,  and  that  such  persons  may  help  rural 
people  to  have  a  broad  program  of  rural  well-being  rather  than  be  concerned 
only  with  obtaining  class  advantages  and  economic  well-being. 
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Provincial  or  County  Administrative  Body 

In  all  countries  some  such  "body  exists.   It  is  the  safe  foundation 
upon  which  the  government  builds  its  educational  program.  Such  bodies  are 
usually  volunteer  service  groups.   In  some  countries,  as  in  England,  they 
are  publicly  elected  persons  serving  without  fee  from  altruistic  motives. 

Men  and  women  of  the  nobility  and  the  aristocracy  are  to  be  found 
in. such  groups  which  number  approximately  30  to  50  persons  per  county  or 
province.  These  people  are  cultured,  well  educated,  broad-minded,  and 
broadly  experienced,  whose  traditions  and  heritage  are  rural  and  whose  con- 
cern is  rural  ivell-being  in  its  finest  sense. 

The  county  administrative  body  is  usually  subdivided  into  committees 
on  health,  public  roads,  public  institutions,  education,  and  the  like.  A 
subcommittee  of  the  committee  on  education  is  one  on  agricultural  education, 
which  considers  needed  services  to  rural  men,  women,  "boys,  and  girls. 

Could  our  rural  counties  in  the  United  States  have  such  a  county  wide 
body  or  committee  composed  of  able,  broadly  educated,  cultured,  and  non- 
partisan men  and  women,  giving  volunteer  service  to  consider  the  well-being 
of  the  people  of  the  county  as  a  whole,  it  would  seem  the  extension  service 
would  .serve  more-  efficiently  and  with  more  certainty 'of  continuity  of  exis4» 
tenge.from  year  to  year. 

Local  Organizations 

The  independence  and  absolute  authority  of  the  local  group  were  far 
more  noticeable  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States  where  leadership  from 
without  is  more  readily  accepted.  The  European  plan  of  local  decision  on 
all  matters  makes  for  the  development  of  independent  thinking  among  rural 
people.  Progress  in  developing  a  scientific  program  and  a  program  of  grad- 
uated complexity  is  less  rapid  than  in  the  United  States,  but  any  program 
determined  upon  is  the  result  of  local  consultation  and  expressed  desire. 
Improvement  in  quality  of  programs  appears  to  evolve  naturally  as  a  result 
of  experience,  and  there  is  never  the  danger  of  a  program  which  is  so 
scientific  or  theoretical  as  to  be  above  the  comprehension  of  those  attend- 
ing the  meetings.  The  programs  vary  greatly  but  they  apparently  receive 
the  100  per  cent  support  of  the  members,  who  claim  them  as  their  own  and 
to  them  give  devoted  interest.  The  dissimilarity  of  programs  makes  for  dif- 
ficulty of  supervisory  administration,  but  it  is  an  accurate  index  of  the 
thinking  of  the  local  people  concerned. 

The  "Coopting"  System 

This  system  by  which  specialists  in  institutions  or  other  organiza- 
tions give  a  limited  service  to  the  organization  requesting  the  services, 
has  made  possible  highly  specialized  service.  Such  a  scheme  seems  to  have 
possibilities  of  adaptation  with  advantage  for  the  extension  service  in  the 
United  States  particularly  in  these  early  years  of  its  development. 

Programs 

The  programs  of  European  organizations  of  rural  women  cover  many 
broad  interests  of  women.  Matters  of  economic  concern  are  exemplified  in 
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handicraf ts  and  agricultural  activities.  Physical  well-being  is  expressed 
in  such  program  phases  as  health,  nutrition,  clothing,  and  the  like.  So- 
cial well-being  is  included  in  such  forms  as  music,  recreation,  and  lectures 
on  history,  art,  and  literature.   Community  well-being  and  citizenship  are 
included  in  the  programs  in  many  countries  and  community  activities  such  as 
fostering  group  recreation,  hospitals  and  rest  houses;  and  efforts  are  con- 
tinuous to  arouse  women  to  a  realization  of  their  citizenship  responsibil- 
ities, and  to  express  their  convictions  at  the  polls.  This  type  of  program 
is  developing  in  the  women  broad-minded  tolerance  and  an  ever  increasing 
scope  of  interest  and'  knowledge. 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  in  the  United  States  wherever  the  extension 
service  takes  the  lead  in  helping  rural  women  to  determine  upon  a  program, 
consideration  of  these  basic  matters  of  rural  well-being  he  fostered,  and 
in  places  where  the  local  people  take  the  lead  in  planning  the  program  that 
such  a  program  be  unreservedly  endorsed  by  the  extension  service. 

,  Publications 

As  has  already  been  noted,  in  nearly  every  nation  there  is  available 
for  rural  women  a  monthly  magazine. 

Such  pamphlets  tend  to  inform  the  members  of  the  aims  and  activities 
of  rural  women  and  their  organization,  and  to  develop  organization  con- 
sciousness and  pride;  it  develops  a  desire  to  achieve  constructive  results 
within  the  organization.   It  personalizes  the  national  officers  and  staff 
and  the  personnel  of  the  other  units  as  their  photographs  and  the  story  of 
their  happenings  are  recurrently  told.   It  broadens  and  unifies  the  inter- 
ests of  all  rural  women  and  challenges  them  to  worth-while  accomplishment  ', 
for  the  rural  home  and  community  and  for  their  organization  activities.  It 
helps  through  its  pages  of  interpretation  to  prevent  misunderstandings.  It 
is  my  hope  that  a  periodical  published  by  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  may  in  the  near 
future  render  similar  service  to  the  rural  women  in  the  United  States, 

The  Extension  Staff 

In  Europe  the  extension  staff  is  recognized  for  its  ability  and 
adaptability.  Extension  work  is  a  definitely  recognized  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  education.  There  are  equal  qualifications  as  to  training  for  resi- 
dent and  extension  staff  and  the  same  recognition  is  given  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  extension  work  as  is  given  to  those  in  residential  teaching. 

The  fact  that  county  or  provincial  units  of  private  organizations 
frequently  hire  a  full-time  woman  and  man  on  their  own  funds  to  serve  the 
county  is  testimony  of  the  widespread  satisfaction  with  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  men  and  women  extension  agents. 

The  men  of  the  extension  staff  are  adequately  trained  in  technical 
subject  matter  as  well  as  in  matters  of  general  education.  They  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  agents  in  the  United  States.  The  women  of  the  ex- 
tension staff  are  of  a  fine  type  but  are  not  so  well  educated  due  to  the 
differing  status  of  home  economics  in  the  United.  States  and  in  Europe. 
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The  extension  staff  nave  no  responsibility  except  subject-matter  in- 
struction, thus  making  it  possible  for  them  to  concentrate  on  their  teach- 
ing service  without  any  diversion  due  to  matters  of  legislation,  finances, 
local  politics,  personal,  salary,  and  continuity  of  position.  Could  our  ex- 
tension agents  be  similarly  freed  from  such  local  matters  it  is  probable 
that  far  more  effective  professional  work  could  be  done,  the  respect  of  the 
people  of  the  county  would  be  increased,  the  good  will  of  all  persons  and 
agencies  in  the  county  could  be  established  and  strengthened,  our  agents 
would  have  increased  satisfaction  in  their  professional  life,  and  the  exten- 
sion profession  would  tend  to  attract  and  hold  the  interest  of  a  high  type 
of  men  and  women. 

Conferences 

One  of  the  constructive  observations  made  while  in  Europe  was  in  the 
conduct  of  conferences.   In  Europe  much  of  the  thinking  about  matters  to  be 
discussed  at  conferences  is  done  in  advance.  Speakers  are  requested  to 
present  their  papers,  together  with  a  digest  of  them  and  any  supporting 
resolutions  concerning  them,  approximately  three  months  in  advance.   Copies 
of  these  are  distributed  a  month  or  two  in  advance  of  the  conference  to  all 
accredited  delegates  who  in  turn  review  the  material.  When  the  conference 
is  called  speakers  and  delegates  alike  are  prepared  with  clear-cut  ideas  on 
the  issues  concerned  and  there  is  far  less  time  utilized  in  discussion  than 
is  the  usual  practice  in  the  United  States.  The  usual  practica  in  Europe 
seems  to  be  to  confine  the  discussion  period  to  a  yes  or  no  vote  upon  the 
various  submitted  resolutions. 

My  opinion  is  that  if  European  educators  planned  for  a  little  more 
time  for  discussion,  and  if  educators  in  the  United  States  gave  more  time 
in  advance  to  the  preparation  of  papers  and  thoughtful  decision  regarding 
matters  to  be  presented,  increased  value  of  conference  at  a  minimum  of  time 
would  obtain  in  each  instance. 

General 

One  remark  in  closing  this  review.   In  general,  leaders  in  the  rural 
field  in  Europe  are  broad-minded,  educated,  cultured  men  and  women,  whose 
desire  is  to  develop  a  high  type  of  citizenship  in  the  open  country.  Their 
concern  is  for  a  fine  type  of  rural  life,  and  economic  returns  are  considered 
as  a  means  toward  this  end.  The  results  achieved  to  date  are  remarkable  when 
one  considers  such  factors  as  inherited  traditions,  economic  pressure,  and 
limited  funds  for  such  activities. 

When  the  majority  of  administrators  and  leaders  in  the  extension  serv- 
ice and  in  the  farm  organizations  in  the  United  States  have  similar  broad- 
guage  training,  interest,  and  experience,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  United 
States,  with  its  great  and  varied  resources  and  without  limitations  of  in- 
hibiting traditions  or  scarcity  of  funds,  will  be  well  on  its  way  toward  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  a  high  type  of  rural  civilization. 
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